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reality; because that explanation is useful. That is, that the 
usefulness of the explanation is the ground of the "truth" of the 
law of causality. But Mr. Schiller can only assert that the 
explanation is useful if he admits the validity of the law of caus- 
ality. For useful means productive of some good, being the 
cause of some good effect; and Mr. Schiller can only assert that 
anything is the cause of anything else if he admits the validity 

of the law of causality. . ^ . 

A. R. Ainsworth. 

Edinburgh. 

The Christ Ideal: A Study of the Spiritual Teachings 
of Jesus. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York and London : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1901. Pp. 150. 

This little volume seeks to present the ideal for which "the 
Christ" stands. There are three ways of approaching such a 
task. One may attempt, by literary and historical criticism of 
the gospel records, to find out what Jesus actually said and did, 
in order to gain a knowledge of his aims and ideals, his spirit and 
his character. If this way is entered and resolutely followed, the 
conclusion is almost inevitably reached that the term "Messiah" 
or "Christ," applied, in its historical sense, to Jesus of Nazareth 
is a misnomer. He never claimed to be the Messiah, never ac- 
cepted for himself any Messianic title, never allowed his disciples 
to say that he was the Messiah, never uttered a word that justifies 
the assumption that he cherished in secret any ambition to 
become a Messiah. The whole trend of his teaching and life as 
a prophet ran contrary to the Messianic ideal. His words and 
deeds suggest ideals of a nobler social order, conceived of as the 
coming kingdom of heaven on earth, and of a worthier moral 
and religious attitude in view of that great hope, ideals at once 
dimmed and perverted when a personal ambition for kingship 
is falsely ascribed to Jesus. When this is understood, the very 
love and reverence that Jesus inspires will make it appear like 
an injustice to him to obscure his own ideal by applying to him 
titles which he did not covet, but virtually repudiated, and which 
indicate an entirely different ideal. 

Another avenue of approach is to inquire what the term has 
meant to the Christian Church and what ideal it has suggested. 
The Christ-conception crystalized in the ecumenic creeds has 
not exercised a less powerful influence for good and evil in the 
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world, because it is, on the whole, so distant from the historic 
character of Jesus and presents a purely fictitious personality. 
Men are influenced by their gods and heroes through what they 
conceive them to be. Isis may never have existed, but during 
millenniums she helped to shape human life in the valley of the 
Nile. When the ecclesiastical Christ-idea is considered in its 
historical character, its power to lift, inspire and bless is not 
likely to be denied, but neither can its unwholesome nature, its 
lack of real human virtue, its remoteness from the actual needs 
and aspirations and objects of man's life upon the earth, be 
concealed. This ideal has not roots deep enough in the soil of 
humanity to be an example and an inspiration. 

Still another way is to borrow from history nothing but the 
term and to fill it with a new content. This is in reality done 
even where an allegorical exegesis reads its own meaning into 
Biblical texts and creedal expressions. "The Christ" is then 
only a symbolic name, signifying anything that may seem most 
ideal in life. There is a strong tendency among the represent- 
atives of what has been somewhat loosely called "The New 
Thought" to use the term thus vaguely. The time-honored 
name is gently severed from its historic connection and can be 
applied to the "overman," the "master," the "prophet," anywhere. 

Mr. Dresser does not realize the full importance of critical 
study of the records. His attitude is by no means one of hos- 
tility, but rather one of genteel indifference. He does not deem 
it necessary to examine the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel 
before he draws from its texts conclusions as to the spirit of the 
teaching of Jesus, and the synoptic material is used without dis- 
crimination. It is of no avail to insist that the object is only to 
find the spirit. The spirit of Jesus proceeds from his own words, 
and his words are found only by him who earnestly seeks for 
them and knows how to disentangle them from later accretions. 
If the work of criticism is neglected, it is in the end "der Herren 
eigner Geist" that comes out of the process of reading and 
meditation. But as the Jesus of history has left his impress 
upon the synoptic records and has helped to shape the'spirit of 
each leading type of Christian faith revealed in the New Testa- 
ment, so this modern reader has not failed to feel the glow and 
inspiration of one who has been with Jesus. His Christ-ideal is 
far removed from the ecclesiastical conception. Yet it is mystical, 
and postulates philosophical speculation behind the ethical teach- 
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ing of Jesus that reminds both of ancient and modern gnosticism, 
in interpreting the ethics of Jesus, Mr. Dresser is inclined to 
break the edge of his injunctions by making them "reasonable." 
It is better to give them their full force and natural meaning, 
and to differ from Jesus, if one's own convictions make it neces- 
sary. For this new and sympathetically drawn ideal the reader 
cannot but be grateful. But it must not be forgotten that one 
man can never be the ideal of any other man. He can render 
his best service by helping another to form his own ideal for 

himself and human society. „. _, 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Cornell University. 
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